FAMILIARS   IN  THE   WILD

to approach a wildcat or a snake, will still, when they
believe themselves unobserved, and while taking all neces-
sary precautions, often give way to the feeling of curiosity
with which the appearance of the long biped in unexpected
localities and on unexpected occasions inspires them,

I remember, in this connection, the fleeting visit to my
camp, in the Livingstone Range, of a beautiful but shy and
furtive bird, a 'trogon,* which has no doubt developed these
characteristics in consequence of the persecution which it
owes to its magnificent plumage. (It was particularly men-
tioned, along with several other species, in the Field., about
fifteen years ago, by a writer unknown to me, on account
of the wholesale slaughter of birds, perpetrated for the
benefit of a Parjsjnodiste, by a French merchant living in
one of the coast towns of German East Africa, with the
help of an army of natives.) My visitor, however, whom
his 'instinct7 informed, perhaps, that from me he had
nothing to fear, although still cautious, allowed his
inquisitiveness to get the better of his shyness.

In front of my tent, about twenty yards away, and as
much, perhaps, above the ground, two almost horizontal
branches of two different trees formed a cross, the one
reposing on the other. Each day at two p.m. precisely,
when after luncheon I sat in the entrance to my tent,
smoking my pipe, the trogon would suddenly, and as
silently as a nightjar, alight on the lower of the two
branches, on the side away from me, so that his body, in
size about as large as that of a dove, was completely hidden.
And then he would slowly, slowly, lift his head above the
intervening branch, and scrutinize me and my dog and my
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